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. Our bruised arms hung up for monuments,’ 





*« Now are our brows bound with victorious seh 


MORNING SESSION 


10 A, M. 


The “Assembly” and “Boots and Saddles’ were sounded 
by Bugler E. Frank Smith on the battered bugle used by him 
with the regiment in 1864-65 from the Wilderness to Appo- 
mattox. 


The President, Major A. C. Houghton, was in the chair. 
In his opening address he said in part: Comrades of the 2nd 
Regiment and 25th Battery, I have seen times when you were 
lined up and looked more dangerous than now on many battle- 
fields of the war. And although our meeting is of a different 
character—joyous and reminiscent—yet since the days of 1&861- 
’65, the battles we have fought in life’s campaigns have made 
us more than ever veteran fighters. In all these battles of life 
I know that the men of tried courage who stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the old days, have borne an honorable part, and 
God, in whom we then trusted, has been with us through all 
these years. We will not forget to acknowledge Him. The 
Reverend Donald M. Grant will offer prayer. 


INVOCATION 


By Rev. DoNALD M. GRANT 


Almighty God, the God of our Fathers, whom we know 
and love, we approach Thy throne with reverence and godly 
fear. We recognize Thy hand in all the past years. We gather 
from our homes in this reunion, and we thank God as we remem- 
ber how He was with us in all the years of the war. Help us 
today as we remember those dark years to thank Thee that 


through them all honor, integrity and righteousness were up- 
held. 


Now, Father, with the advancing years creeping over us, 
we think of the influence of these veterans in the home and 
about the fireside, and we pray for Thy blessing upon them 
and their families and upon this annual gathering. We remem- 
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ber how Thou hast bestowed upon us all unnumbered blessings. 
Help us this day to return unto Thee our thanksgiving. We 
pray that we each may be enlisted under the command of our 
great Captain, the Lord Jesus Christ, that He may enable us 
to gain the victory over ourselves, that we may be worthy 
citizens, and that we may have the smile of the Father upon 
us in our lives. And so may the kingdom of God come upon 
the earth and we be the servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We ask in His name and for His sake. Amen. 


The minutes of proceedings of the Reunion of 1902 were 
read by Secretary Austin and approved. 


On motion the Chair appointed the following Committees: 


On Nominations—Capt. S. A. Rand, Comrades Martin, 
Cronk and Haskell. 


On Resolutions—General Nettleton, Lieut. Traver, Lieut. 
Rickard. | 


The Historical Committee by its Chairman, Comrade Aus- 
tin, reported that no progress had been made in the compilation 
of the History, the first and fatal difficulty being the inability 
to find some one with the leisure, willingness and ability to take 
up and satisfactorily complete the work. He stated that since 
the appointment of the Committee some years ago, strenuous 
efforts had been made to secure the writing of such a history 
as should be worthy; that various members had advanced sub- 
scriptions for the book, to the total amount of $56.35 which 
was in the hands of the treasurer of the Committee. He moved 
that the Committee be instructed to return to the individual 
comrades the moneys so advanced by each on subscription, and 
that thereupon the Committee be discharged. The motion was 
carried. 


The Secretary read the following Resolutions: 


Resolved, first, That when the Association adjourns it shall 
be to meet at the call of the Executive Committee in reunion to 
be held for two days and a night at some date in the year 1905, 
and at some place to be fixed and announced by the Committee. 


Resolved, second, That for the guidance of the Committee 
in its arrangement for such reunion, it is the sense of the Asso- 
ciation that the same be held at some point not too remote from 
Cleveland, easily accessible therefrom, and where suitable room 
for the assembly, and accommodations for housing and feeding 
those in attendance may be had at a moderate cost. 


A motion for their adoption was discussed by Capt. Web- 
ster, Lieuts. Traver, Polhamus, Rickard, Campbell, Judge 
Johnston. Thereupon a motion to indefinitely postpone further 
consideration of the Resolutions prevailed. There apparently 
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was but one sentiment entertained, namely, that the reunion 
should be held each year and, as now, for a single day. 


Letters received from absent officers and comrades were 
presented by Secretary Austin as follows: 


Colonel Chas. W. Doubleday, Washington, D. C.: “I 
thank you for your kind invitation which, unfortunately, I shall 
not be able to accept. Please give my fraternal regards to any 
who may remember their first commanding officer.” 


Major Surgeon J. T. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal.: “I shall 
be with you in sympathy and sincerely wish you a pleasant 
time, and that each and every one of you may be spared to enjoy 
many returns of this day. However, as we cannot in the 
natural course of human life reasonably expect many years 
will be added to those already past, permit me to admonish you 
to pass the remainder of the years in the way that will afford a 
reasonable hope for enjoyment in the life beyond.” 


L. P. Judson, Company I, Benzonia, Mich.: “I have been 
hoping to be with you at the next reunion, but fear I shall be 
deprived of the privilege at this time. I enclose membership 
fee, and ask you to mail me the pamphlet. I wish the meeetings 
could be about the middle of October, as the regular Ohio 
excursions go then and more of the boys could be with you.” 


Veen Gaskills Gompanvyeats, hed.» Clit, Goll: “Lb would 
love above all things to attend the 38th reunion if possible to 
get away from the mountains. Just think what it means to a 
comrade who has been in the Rocky Mountains for twenty-five 
years and has not seen a dozen members of the glorious old 
Second since we parted at Columbus on September 25th, 1865. 
Be sure and send me the pamphlet for a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings which you intend to print.” 


Charles N. Waters, Company G, St. John, Kas.: “It will 
be impossible for me to be with you in person, but if there is 
any such thing as being there in the spirit, just count me 
present.” 


HH: B. Miller, Company E, Osage City, Kas.: “I regret 
very much that I will not be able to attend the reunion Septem- 
ber 30th. I desire to congratulate the surviving comrades of 
the old Regiment, and enclose to you herewith membership fee. 
I hope to receive a pamphlet of proceedings.” 


Capt. H. W. Chester, Bangor, Mich.: “I have been wait- 
ing day after day to see 1f I might not say ‘Yes’ to your kind 
invitation to be present at the reunion of the old Second 
Cavalry ; but I have been compelled to give up the idea and must 
wait for the next reunion. You can only guess what it has 
cost me to come to this decision. I write this letter with great 
regret as I know I would enjoy the reunion as much as any one 
of the comrades who may be there. No topic for the principal 
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address could have been selected that would have more delighted 
me than the one upon which General Nettleton is to talk, ‘The 
Shenandoah Campaign.’ I have always been proud of the fact 
that I was in that campaign. I think it the most glorious of all 
the campaigns of the war, under any General.” 


Capt. W. E. Pedrick, No. 52 Broadway, N. Y.: “It makes 
me homesick to want to be with you and see who are left of the 
old comrades and to swap memories with them. But I cannot 
come—the date does not fit my engagements. It is like a dream 
—the past, and I wish I could freshen it by a look at the faces 
of my old comrades. Tell them, if any ever come to New York 
to look me up without fail. I sometimes see here Henry Clay 
Pike, the Captain who could blow the bugle well and who 
always twisted his rotund neck at every hoop-skirt that passed. 
Then there is Gen. Burnett, U. S. District Attorney here whom 
I see often, and who, for a white-headed man, is holding his 
own well. I should like to listen to Gen. Nettleton’s talk on the 
Shenandoah Campaign and hear Capt. Webster’s reminiscence 
of Newtonia. I have a memento of that Missouri village—a 
book of poems by a Newtonia poet which was issued to me at 
the time. I took the poems, and Pike took the eggs.” 


Mrs. Major L. H. Tenney, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Joseph Evans, Company B, Bluefield, W. Va.: “Nothing 


would give me more pleasure than to meet those who were my 
true friends and companions in war. In memory I often com- 
mune with members of old Company B! My most sincere 
wish is that I may meet with them again before the final muster! 
Place me on the roll as a member of the Association.” 


Enoch Leavitt, Company H, Eden Valley, Minn.: “It is 
impossible for me to go this year, but I want to send a greeting 
to all the boys that are there. The grand, good time I had two 
years ago has been a joy to me ever since and I shall not be 
content until I can go again.” 


Mrs. Horatio D. Osborn, Watertown, N. Y., announces the 
death of Horatio D. Osborn, Company G, at Watertown, N. Y., 
2oth day of last June. ; 

Otis L. Sexton, Company H. National Military Home, 
Kansas. 

E. H. Tullis, Company E, Springfield, Mo.: “I have never 
attended but one reunion of the Regiment, and that was at 
Salem about 30 years ago. I feel like a stranger to you, so l 
will tell you something that will convince you that I was one of 
the boys. Cook of Company F and I were left wounded on 
the field at Russelville September 12, 1863. I was wounded 
in the right groin and the Captain wrote to my father and said 
he had no doubt I would die during the night. I was taken 
to a farm house about 11 o’clock that night. When the Con- 
federates first came to me, I told them that there was but one 
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brigade of troops in the fight. They told me I was a damn 
liar ; that the earth was blue clear back to Morristown. I thought 
if they wanted a lie I could please them. So when they asked 
ime again about the number of our troops and where they were, 
I said there were large bodies of infantry and artillery in the 
neighborhood of Morristown, and that there was a brigade 
of infantry camped near Beans Station. My story must have 
been believed, for an officer came in at different times and ques- 
tioned me regarding our Army. At 2 o'clock that night a 
General and two Colonels came and asked me questions, and 
they must have believed me for the army fell back to Bulls Gap 
early the next morning. General Longstreet’s army returned 
to Russellville in about 10 days and I saw him often.” 


W. P. Bushnell, Company H, St. Louis, Mo.: “I am with 
you with all my heart, and good wishes for you all. Honor 
you all have and I hope also health and happiness.” 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following by 
its Chairman, General Nettleton: 


First, That in the death during the year that is past of these 
Comrades: 


aIlesveVemVialOnews on. ae cee, Company A. 
Norman Cy. dVlOshen sc. 5 yc ssi oteisteia ‘ G 
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We recognize the closing chapter in lives that were early dedi- 
cated to the Republic, and through it to the noble purpose that 
“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
should not perish from the Earth”; and that in their deathless 
devotion we find illustrated the lofty truth that, “greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” 


Second (a) That while in 1861-’65 the soldiers of the 
Union Army crushed the most gigantic rebellion known to 
history, in these opening years of the twentieth century the 
American people confront a peril scarcely less threatening and 
a duty scarcely less imperious. 


(b) That the Veterans of the Second Cavalry and the 
Twenty-fifth Battery in Annual Reunion assembled record their 
unmeasured condemnation of the spirit of lawlessness and 
anarchy prevalent in so many of our States, manifested in mob 
rule and lynching, and in the criminal violence which character- 
izes so many labor-union disturbances. 


The Resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote. 


The Committee on Nominations reported by its Chairman, 
Captain Rand, the following recommendations: 


For President, General A. B. Nettleton of Chicago, Ill. 
For Vice President, Capt. J. R. Johnston of Youngstown, O. 


For Secretary and Treasurer, Comrade W. R. Austin, Cleve- 
lances): 


For Executive Committee, Comrade Alex. Gibbs of Royal- 
ton, O.; Comrade S. Gould of Collinwood, O.; Capt. S. A. Rand 
of Painesville, O. 


On motion made and unanimously carried the Secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot of the Association in favor of the 
election of each nominee to the respective office named, which 
was done and the election of each as recommended was duly 
declared. 


It then being the hour of Noon, recess was taken until 1 :30 
P. M. The bugle sounded the “Dinner Call,’ and in the fashion 
of Soldiers off parade, the Comrades with Wives and Guests 
attendant, moved upon The Forest City House to a Soldier’s 
Banquet. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At 1:30 P. M. “The. Assembly, “and To orse saver. 
sounded by Bugler Smith. 
The Arion Quartet of Cleveland sang “The Veteran’s Wel- 
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core. 


PRESIDENT HoucHuton. We had arranged for a Chaplain 
who should make an invocation for us at this time. You remem- 
ker our experience with Chaplains—that worthy saint, Chaplain 
Hawkins, who went with us from this city in 1861 out to the 
Plains, who blessed us night and day by his fatherly goodness 
and the greatness of his soul, and whom we laid away to rest at 
Fort Scott. He left with us a benediction that long abided 
with us. 


We had another Chaplain. I have remembered his name 
once or twice— 


A Voice. Brown. 


Tue Presiwent. No, it ought not to be Brown; that’s too 
good a name. I don’t need to say more of him. But from 
that time on through the war, the Second Ohio Cavalry was 
known as the Regiment where each man was a Chaplain to him- 
self. And now since the minister, Rev. Dr. Grant, who was with 
us this morning and was to have been with us this afternoon, 
was compelled to go away to a funeral at this hour, I propose 
that we still be Chaplains to ourselves, and ask the Arion Quartet 
to lead us in the grand old hymn, “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 
Let us all stand and join, and let that be for our Invocation. 


The Quartet then sang the first and last verses of the hymn, 
“America,” the audience joining heartily. 


PRESIDENT HoucHuton. A few days ago from letters 
received there seemed to be certain trouble before us in the carry- 
ing out of this day’s program. It seemed as though the center 
and left would be knocked out. But suddenly, on _ the 
wings of the wind, a message came signed “Nettleton,” saying 
“T will be there, but what I have to say will be without form and 
void. I shall talk about Cedar Creek.” The real Cedar Creek was, 
we know, without form and nearly void. It remained so until 
One came thundering down the pike, and there was a new order 
of things. I introduce to you with gladness, General A. B. Net- 
tleton. He has come thundering along at the right moment to 
save our day. (Applause). 


GENERAL NETTLETON. Comrades of the Second Ohio Cav- 
alry and its brother Battery: After fifteen years I once more 
look into your faces. JI am ashamed to say that this is my third 
attendance of the reunion of the regiment. I have seemed to be 
so remote from Cleveland every time and so awfully busy that it 
has been next to impossible to join you. From this time forward 
I promise to be a reformer, not of others but of myself, and to be 
here as often as possible and much more frequently than before. 


What I have to say to you today will be a mingling of mili- 
tary reminiscence and personal comment thereon. 


Happy is the man who has at some period in his life a heroic 
passage or episode. Almost every man in existence has, or 
believes he has, such a passage sooner or later in his lifetime. 
For all of you who are veterans of the Civil War, that period of 
romance came when you enlisted in the service of the country, 
and every man who served honestly and courageously through 
all or any part of that struggle, will never be without the memory 
of a heroic chapter in his record. No matter how tame or how 
apparently unimportant and humble one’s career may have been 
since his discharge from the army, the memory of that service 
will always go with him, and will follow him to his grave. It 
will be for him a badge of honor ; and whether other people recog- 
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nize it or not, in our own heart of hearts we know that, for at 
least four years of our lives, we had significance, we had a place 
in the great battle of the world, and were discharging a duty 
which nobody else could have discharged in our place, and that we 
deserve at least from ourselves that commendation which comes 
from duty done. 


As with individuals, so with commands in the army, so with 
regiments. And the heroic period of the Second Ohio Cavalry— 
I am sorry I cannot join the Battery with us on that occasion, 
simply because they had their heroic period farther west—the 
heroic period for the Second Ohio Cavalry came after it joined 
and became a part of Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac; the center of that period was the campaign in the 
Shenandoah valley in the autumn of 1864, and the pivotal point in 
that campaign was the memorable battle of Cedar Creek, fought 
on October 19, 1864. It is to that central feature of our heroic 
period that I will ask your attention for the few minutes that I 
will take of your time. 


In my judgment the campaign of the Shenandoah had much 
greater significance as a feature of the great war, than has been 
given to it by historians. It was, to a greater extent than is usu- 
ally believed or understood, a turning-point in the war to suppress 
the rebellion; and this I will try to make clear before I have left 
the stand. I shall speak of 


“HOW THE DAY WAS SAVED AT THE BATTLE OF 
CEDAR CREEK.” 


When, in 1864, with Grant and Meade and Sheridan in the 
East, and Sherman and Thomas in the West, the National Army 
closed with the Confederate, it was in a struggle which all 
regarded as the final one. In June, after Grant with all his avail- 
able force had besieged Petersburg, Lee, feeling secure behind his 
fortifications, detached an army of twenty-five thousand picked 
troops under General Jubal A. Early, including the flower of his 
Virginia Cavalry, to invade the North by way of the Shenandoah 
Valley, threaten Washington from the rear, and, if possible, 
compel Grant to retreat from the James, as McClellan had been 
forced to do two years before. Hunter’s failure at Lynchburg 
and his painful retreat through the wilderness of West Virginia 
had left a virtually open road for Early’s force to the boundary 
of Pennsylvania, if not to Washington, and this open road Early 
was not slow to travel. The defeat of the Union provisional 
force at Monocacy, the appearance of Rebel Infantry before the 
Western defences of the National Capital on the 12th of July, 
and the subsequent burning of Chambersburg by Early’s Cavalry, 
under McCausland, had produced a very considerable civilian 
panic, attracted the anxious attention of the whole country, and 
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convinced Grant, before Petersburg, that decisive measures were 
required in the neighborhood of the Potomac if he was to retain 
his grip on the Confederate capital. Accordingly, two small-sized 
Infantry corps (Wright’s Sixth and Emory’s Nineteenth) were 
dispatched to Washington via Fortress Monroe, and were soon 
followed by two divisions (the First and the Third) of the famous 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac. A new Middle 
Department was erected, and General P. H. Sheridan, as its 
Commander, was given his first opportunity to earn his spurs in 
control of a separate army and an independent campaign. 


By the middle of August, the armies of Sheridan and Early 
confronted each other in the Valley north of Winchester. Then 
ensued that brilliant campaign of the Shenandoah which, through 
a score of minor engagements, resulted in the thorough defeat of 
Early’s army in the battle of Winchester, or the Opequan, on 
September 19, followed on the 22nd by its disastrous rout at 
Fisher’s Hill, and its confused retreat beyond Staunton, where 
the pursuit ended. At this time Sheridan and his whole victorious 
army considered the enemy in the Shenandoah Valley as thor- 
oughly and permanently broken, dispirited, disposed of. The 
question asked about our camp-fires was, Where shall we be sent 
next? Our success in the Valley, coupled with Sherman’s vic- 
tories in the West, had lighted up the whole horizon and given 
the nation the first real glimpse of its final triumph and the com- 
ing peace. But such troops as Sheridan could spare were needed 
before Richmond, and our army began falling back towards the 
Potomac, preparatory to such a transfer. During our return 
march the rear of our several columns was persistently harassed 
by a large force of surprisingly active Cavalry, under General 
T. L. Rosser, who provokingly refused to consider himself or his 
command as licked. Among many memories of hard service the 
now gray-haired boys of the Second Cavalry will not soon forget 
their ugly task of protecting the rear of a victorious army 
against the onslaughts of the crushed enemy’s horsemen. 


After several days of this annoyance, and on the night of 
October 8, near Fisher’s Hill, Sheridan notified General Torbert, 
chief of Cavalry, that he would halt the army there for twenty- 
four hours, and that on the following day he (Torbert) must 
face about and “whip the enemy or get whipped himself.” 
Rosser’s saucy Cavalry numbered about three thousand effectives, 
and was supported by some fifteen hundred Infantry and two 
Batteries, under Generals Lomax and Bradley Johnson. With 
Merritt’s First Division deployed to the right of the valley pike, 
and Custer’s Third extending from Merritt’s right Westward, 
across the Back Road, towards the North Mountain, the bugles 
sounded the advance early on the morning of the 9th. The two 
lines of battle met at Tom’s Creek, and one of the most spirited 
Cavalry engagements of the war speedily ended in the capture 
of eleven Confederate cannon, being all the enemy’s Artillery save 
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one piece, and a galloping pursuit of the defeated force, continu- 
ing twenty miles beyond the battlefield. The army then resumed 
its Northward march unmolested, and crossed to the North side 
of Cedar Creek, where it faced about towards the hypothetical 
enemy, and went into camp, the center of the Infantry resting on 
the Valley pike. The Sixth Corps continued on to Front Royal, 
on its way to join Grant at Petersburg. The three Cavalry 
Divisions took these positions: Merritt’s on the left (East) of the 
Infantry, picketing the line of the North Fork of the Shenandoah 
River; Custer’s on the right of the Infantry, picketing a line 
five or six miles in length, and extending to the Western bound- 
ary of the valley ; Powell’s West Virginia Division to the Eastward 
in the vicinity of Front Royal, at the foot of the Blue Ridge, and 
connecting with Merritt’s left. 


On the 12th our scouts reported that Early’s reorganized 
Infantry force had advanced to Fisher’s Hill, their old Gibraltar, 
six miles South of our position at Cedar Creek. This unexpected 
intelligence caused Sheridan to halt the Sixth Corps near Front 
Royal to await developments. At this juncture Lieutenant 
General Grant recommended that a part of Sheridan’s force 
should establish a strong position in the vicinity of Manassas» 
Gap, from which a fresh campaign against Gordonsville and 
Charlottesville could be executed. To this Sheridan demurred, 
and on the 13th of October he was summoned to Washington 
by Secretary Stanton for a conference with Grant about future 
operations. Having decided not to attack Early immediately in 
his strong position at Fisher’s Hill, and having no apprehension of 
his taking the offensive, Sheridan started for Washington on the 
16th, and in order to improve the time during his absence he took 
the bulk of the Cavalry force with him to Front Royal, designing 
to send it on a raid against the Virginia Central Railroad at Char- 
lottesville. General H. G. Wright, as the senior officer, was left 
in command of the main army, which had been rejoined by his 
Sixth Corps. On arriving at Front Royal, on the evening of the 
16th, Sheridan received the following dispatch from Wright: 


“HEADQUARTERS MippLeE MILiraAry DIvIsIon, 
“October 16, 1864. 


“Major-General P. H. Sheridan, Commanding Middle Military Division. 


“General: I enclose you dispatch which explains itself. If the enemy 
should be strongly reinforced by cavalry he might by turning our right 
give us a great deal of trouble. I shall hold on here until the enemys 
movements are developed, and shall only fear an attack on my right, which 
I shall make every preparation for guarding against and resisting. 


“Very respectfully your obedient servant, 


“H. G. WRIGHT, 
“Major-General Commanding.” 
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(Enclosure. ) 


“To Lieutenant-General Early. 


“Be ready to move as soon as my forces join you, and we will crush 
Sheridan. (Signed) LoNGSTREET, 
“Lieutenant-General.”’ 


This dispatch, translated by our Signal-Officers from the 
enemy’s signal-flag on Three-Top Mountain, whether genuine or a 
ruse, seemed to betoken activity of some sort on the part of the 
Confederates. Sheridan attached to it sufficient significance to 
induce him to abandon the raid on Charlottesville and to order 
all the Cavalry back to the Army at Cedar Creek, with the follow- 
ing message to General Wright, dated the evening of the 16th: 

“The cavalry is all ordered back to you. Make your position strong. 
If Longstreet’s dispatch is true, he is under the impression that we have 
largely detached. I will go over to Augur, and may get additional news. 
Close in Colonel Powell, who will be at this point (Front Royal). If the 
enemy should make an advance I know you will defeat him. Look well 
to your ground, and be well prepared. Get up everything that can be 
spared. I will bring up all I can, and will be up on Tuesday, if not sooner.” 

In the same night, after having thus provided for the safety 
of his army, Sheridan himself, escorted by the Second Ohio 
Cavalry, from Custer’s Division, passed on to Piedmont, East of 
the Blue Ridge, whence he took cars for Washington. 


On the return of the Cavalry to the main army, instead of 
being placed in its former position, the Divisions of Merritt and 
Custer, aggregating nearly eight thousand of the finest mounted 
troops in the world, were both ordered to the right of the In- 
fantry, where General Wright anticipated attack, should any be 
made, while Powell’s Division, instead of being “closed in” as 
directed in Sheridan’s last message, was left in the neighborhood 
of Front Royal, near the Eastern margin of the valley, its thin line 
of pickets only connecting with the left of the Infantry along the 
river front. 


It was no longer a matter of indifference where the Cavalry 
was placed. For the first time during the War the Federal 
Cavalry was really raised to the dignity of a third arm of the 
service, and given its full share in the hard fighting, heavy losses, 
and great victories under the leadership and discipline of Sheridan. 
With their Spencer repeating carbines, their expertness in trans- 
forming themselves on occasion from troopers to foot soldiers, 
not infrequently fighting Rebel Infantry behind breastworks, 
added to the celerity of movement and audacity of spirit, without 
which Cavalry is well nigh useless, Sheridan’s mounted force 
was at once the eye and the right arm of his fighting column. 


Cedar Creek, flowing from the West and North, joins the 
North Fork of the Shenandoah near Strasburg on the Valley pike. 
About the same point the North Fork turns sharply Eastward 
towards the Blue Ridge, the two streams thus forming a partial 
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line of defense nearly across the valley. In the bend of the river 
rises the bold front of Massanutten Mountain, the Northern 
extremity of a subordinate range extending Southward from this 
point parallel to the Blue Ridge, and dividing the Shenandoah 
Valley lengthwise. The Valley pike, the race-track of armies 
and formerly one of the noblest highways of the continent, leads 
Southward to Staunton and beyond, and Northward through 
Winchester to the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. 


After the ceaseless activity, watchfulness, and fighting of 
the Valley campaign, then considered at an end, our troops found 
the quiet of camp-life a luxury to be appreciated. Arrears of 
sleep were to be made up, neglected correspondence revived, 
shabby uniforms repaired, and toilets attended to. Since the roth 
of October this quiet of the main army had only been varied and 
amused by the invariable daybreak skirmish between our pickets 
and the enemy’s scouting parties; the usual grape-vine telegrams 
announcing the wholesale surrender of the Confederacy to Grant; 
the customary pleasantries at the expense of the Hundred-day 
Troops, who were so eager to get to the front and smell powder 
before their term expired; the prevalent wicked offers to bet that 
“Old Jubal” was still on the retreat towards the Gulf, and the 
perennial grumbling about rations, with a corresponding alacrity 
in consuming them. 


The 18th of October in the Shenandoah Valley was such a 
day as few have seen who have not spent an autumn in Virginia; 
crisp and bright and still in the morning; mellow and golden and 
still at noon; crimson and glorious and still at the sunsetting ; 
just blue enough in the distance to soften without obscuring the 
outline of the mountains; just hazy enough to render the atmos- 
phere visible without limiting the range of sight. As evening 
closed above the valley the soft pleadings of some homesick sol- 
dier’s flute floated out through the quiet camp, while around a 
certain blazing campfire the Second Ohio glee-club lightened the 
hour and their own hearts by singing the songs of home. 
I remember that on this occasion “Lorena,” that plaintive love- 
song which, curiously enough, was a favorite in both armies dur- 
ing the war, was sung with peculiar zest. An unusually large 
letter-mail arrived that evening and was distributed to the men, 
which reminds me that the First Connecticut Cavalry,. belonging 
to Custer’s Division, had a unique and pleasant manner of an- 
nouncing the arrival of a mail: the regimental trumpeters, consti- 
tuting a sort of cornet band, would form in front of the colonel’s 
tent and play “Home, Sweet Home,” sometimes following that 
immediately with “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


The letters were all read and their contents discussed; the 
flute had ceased its complaining; the eight o’clock roll-call was 
over; taps had sounded; lights were out in the tents; cook-fires 
flickered low; the mists of the autumn night gathered gray and 
chill; the sentinels paced back and forth in front of the various 
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headquarters; the camp was still—that many-headed monster, a 
great army, was asleep. Midnight came, and with it no sound 
but the tramp of the relief-guard as the sergeant replaced the 
tired sentinels. One o’clock, and all was tranquil as a peace con- 
vention; two, three o’clock, and yet the soldiers slept. At four 
the silence was broken by sharp firing in the direction of our 
Cavalry pickets, towards the Western side of the valley. The 
firing increased in volume, suggesting an attack in force by Cav- 
alry. General Custer (than whom, by the way, the wars of the 
century probably have not developed an abler leader of a Cavalry 
Division) quietly dispatched a regiment to support our outposts 
and awaited developments, which speedily came. Fifteen minutes 
later heavy skirmish-firing was heard on the left of the Infantry, 
two miles eastward from where our Cavalry Division was en- 
camped. The firing on our extreme right gradually died away, 
and that in front of our Infantry line rapidly increased, showing 
that the movement on our right had been a feint, while the real 
attack had now begun against the centre and left. 


“Boots and saddles” was blown from division, brigade and 
regimental headquarters. The darkness rang with the blare of 
bugles and the shouts of officers hurrying the troopers from 
their dreams to their horses. The rattle of musketry in front 
of the Infantry increased to heavy volleys, the volleys thickened 
into a continuous roar; and now, as day began to dawn, the deep 
bass of the Artillery came in to complete the grand but terrible 
chorus of battle. The Cavalry were speedily mounted and in 
line by regiments, awaiting orders. Awaiting orders! That is 
‘the time that tries the courage of the bravest. Once in the heat 
and hurry and inspiration of the battle, the average soldier for- 
gets fear in the excitement of the hour; but to stand at a safe 
distance, though within easy sight and hearing of the conflict, 
ready, expectant, every nerve strung, awaiting the word of com- 
mand to march into a hailstorm of death, that is the crucial test. 
It is at such a time that all the mental struggle involved in a sol- 
dier’s death is undergone, leaving nothing but the mere physical 
pang of sudden dying to complete the sacrifice. 


“Custer’s Division to the centre!’ was the laconic command 
from General Wright; and as the sun was rising our four thou- 
sand troopers, with accompanying batteries, marched into the 
fight. As we came into full view of the field the whole sickening 
truth flashed upon us, the Infantry had been surprised in their 
beds by Early’s reinforced army; our best Artillery was already 
in the hands of the Confederates and turned ‘against us; thou- 
sands of our men had been killed, wounded, or captured before 
they could even offer resistance; Sheridan’s victorious and 
hitherto invincible army was routed and in disorderly retreat 
before a confident, yelling, and pursuing enemy. The roads were 
crowded with wagons and ambulances hurrying to the rear, 
while the fields were alive with wounded stragglers, camp- 
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followers and disorganized troops, without officers, without 
arms, and without courage, all bent on being the first to carry the 
news of disaster back to Winchester. A brave nucleus of the 
army, which had not shared in the surprise and the consequent 
demoralization, was fighting with determined pluck to prevent 
disaster from becoming disgrace. The timely arrival and the 
spirited onset of the Cavalry soon checked the pursuit of the Con- 
federates, and gave time for our Infantry to begin re-forming 
their lines; but the battle and retreat continued. Two regiments 
of Cavalry were speedily deployed across the country, well to the 
rear, for the purpose of checking the stampede and turning back 
the flying mob of panic-stricken Infantrymen; but the attempt 
was fruitless, and was soon abandoned. Our two divisions of 
Cavalry deployed in heavy lines to the right and left of the Valley 
pike, and began their hot day’s work against Confederate infantry 
and artillery. 

At nine o’clock a portion of the enemy’s troops occupied, 
and were plainly seen plundering, the camps where the Sixth 
Corps had slept the night before; our left was being pressed with 
great vigor by a flanking force which seemed determined to reach 
the pike, and thus strike our wagon-trains. General Wright had 
unquestionably resolved on a retreat to a new line near Win- 
chester, and the best we hoped for was that our mounted troops 
could so protect the retreat and retard the pursuit as to prevent 
the annihilation of the broken army and the exposure of Wash- 
ington. The universal thought, and, in varying phrase, the spon- 
taneous utterance was, “Oh, for one hour of Sheridan!” The 
unvarying success that had attended our leader in all his cam-, 
paigns, the instinctive promptness with which he seemed to seize 
the key of every situation, however difficult; the amazing quick- 
ness and precision with which he formed new plans on the field, 
and his thunderbolt method of executing each design ; his success 
in imparting to his Infantry much of the mobility and dash of 
Cavalry, and to his Cavalry much of the coherency and steadiness 
of Infantry; all these traits had combined to give his army 
unbounded faith in his leadership and enthusiasm for the man. 
But Sheridan was twenty miles away, at Winchester, where he 
had arrived the day before from Washington. 


Meantime the battle and the day wore on together. The sul- 
phurous cloud that overhung the field and the dense volumes of 
dust that rose behind the wheeling batteries and the charging 
troops, contrasted grimly with the sweet light of that perfect 
October day as it, could be seen beyond the limits of the battle- 
field. 

At noon, and for some time previously, the enemy was op- 
posed only by Merritt’s and Custer’s Cavalry and Getty’s Division 
of Infantry, with their accompanying batteries, while the main 
portion of the Sixth Corps was more than two miles to the right 
and rear of Getty, engaged in reorganizing, and the Nineteenth 
Corps was, in turn, to the right and rear of the Sixth. 
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At this juncture the Second Ohio was posted with its right 
resting on the Valley pike and the men and horses partly pro- 
tected from the enemy’s shell by a low ridge in front. Just then, 
far to the rear of us, a faint cheer went up, as a hurrying horse- 
man passed a group of wounded soldiers, and dashed down that 
historic road towards our line of battle. That cheer was the first 
sound of hopefulness our side had uttered on that fateful day. 
As the horseman drew nearer we could see that the coal-black 
horse was flecked with foam, both horse and rider grimed with 
dust, and the dilated nostrils and laboring breath of the former 
told of a race both long and swift. A moment more and a deaf- 
ening yell broke from the troops in that part of the field, the 
Second Ohio joining as they recognized in the coming horseman 
their longed-for Sheridan! Above the roar of musketry and 
artillery that shout rose like a cry of victory. ‘The news flashed 
from brigade to brigade along our front with telegraphic speed, 
and then, as Sheridan, cap in hand, dashed along the strug- 
gling line, thus confirming to all eyes the fact of his arrival, 
a continuous cheer burst from the whole army. Hope took the 
place of fear, courage the place of despondency, cheerfulness the 
place of gloom. The entire aspect of things seemed changed in 
a moment. Further retreat was no longer thought of. At all 
points to the rear stragglers could be seen by hundreds voluntarily 
rejoining their regiments with such arms as they could hastily 
find; order seemed to have come spontaneously out of chaos, an 
army out of a rabble. 


The cannonade of the early morning, when the battle opened, 
had been attributed by Sheridan, at Winchester, to a reconnois- 
sance, which he knew had been ordered from our lines, and it 
was only when the head of the column of fugitive troops and 
wagons were seen, between nine and ten o’clock A. M. approach- 
ing Winchester “with appalling rapidity” that a conception of the 
real situation dawned on the astounded General, and promptly 
started him to the front on what is now known to the American 
schoolboy as Sheridan’s Ride. 


“Up from the South, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore 
The terrible rumble, and grumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more— 

With Sheridan twenty miles away.” 


The enemy, believing the continued cheers announced the 
arrival of Federal reinforcements, became more cautious, and 
even, like ourselves, threw up temporary breastworks. Our Com- 
mander instantly decided to hold the line we were then fighting 
on, and sent galloping orders to the Sixth and the Nineteenth 
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Corps to hasten up to our support before the enemy should again 
attack. By two o’clock our lines were fully re-formed, the various 
Infantry divisions, greatly strengthened by the return of strag- 
glers, were in position, and the Cavalry had been sent to the 
flanks—Custer to the right and Merritt to the left. Everything 
now indicated that we should be able to hold our ground without 
further retreat. By this time Early, apparently satisfied that we 
had received no reinforcements, made a confident and persistent 
assault upon our lines, obviously determined to close the day with 
our final rout, and returning the courtesy of thirty days before, 
send the remnant of Sheridan’s Army “whirling through Win- 
chester.” The attack was repulsed at every point. This defensive 
success under Sheridan’s leadership perfectly restored the cour- 
age and spirit of the army. It had got over its panic and was 
again ready for business. 


Shortly after this attack and repulse, report came from the 
Front Royal pike, which was held by Powell’s Cavalry, that a 
strong column of Rebel Infantry was marching past our left and 
towards Winchester, a report which, although proven erroneous, 
delayed the execution of Sheridan’s quickly-formed intention to 
attack the enemy and save the day. At four P. M. the command 
was sent along the line to prepare for a general forward move- 
ment. Everything was soon ready; two hundred bugles sounded 
the advance; all our Artillery opened on the enemy with shot and 
shell, and the long line of Cavalry and Infantry moved steadily 
forward across the open plain, under a heavy fire, towards the 
Confederate position, with a coolness and order I never saw sur- 
passed during four years of service. 


To one who had seen the rout and panic and loss of the 
morning, it seemed impossible that this was the same army. The 
enemy was evidently astonished at our taking the offensive, but 
met our attack with confident coolness, and then with determined 
fury. As soon as the Confederate Infantry was fully engaged 
with ours in the centre, the order was given for the Cavalry 
divisions to charge both flanks of the enemy’s line. The bugles 
sounded, the horses caught the spirit of the hour, and pressed 
forward with steady but resistless speed; seven thousand 
troopers, with drawn sabers, sent up a battle yell wild enough to 
wake the slain over whom we galloped, and we were in the midst 
of that grandest of martial movements, a genuine Cavalry charge. 


The effect was magical. The enemy’s mounted troops first 
made a stout resistance, then scattered like sheep to the hills, and 
his Infantry line, having both flanks turned back upon itself by 
our Cavalry and its centre crushed by a final magnificent charge 
of our Infantry, broke in confusion, and started southward in 
disorderly retreat. Panic seized every part of the Rebel force; 
Infantry vied with Artillery, and both with the wagon-trains, in 
a harum-scarum race for the Cedar Creek ford; and as the sun 
went down, the Army which at daybreak had gained one of the 
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most dramatic and overwhelming victories of the war, was a 
frantic rabble, decimated in numbers, and flying before the same 
Army it had twelve hours before so completely surprised and 
routed. Our Cavalry pressed the pursuit with a vehemence and 
success that astonished even the much-expecting Sheridan. 
Merritt on the left of the pike, and Custer on the right, met with 
no opposition from the scared and fugitive mob of mingled 
“horse, foot and dragoons.” The pike was blockaded for miles 
with cannon, caissons, ambulances and baggage-wagons which 
our troopers easily captured and turned backward towards our 
lines. The chase continued, with constant captures of prisoners 
and war material until, near the foot of Fisher’s Hall, the 
darkness enforced a truce between pursuers and pursued. Both 
Infantry and Cavalry returned to sleep in their camps of the night 
before, hungry and half dead with fatigue, but happy, and having 
about them as trophies of the day’s work, forty-five pieces of 
captured and recaptured artillery, and a field full of wagons, 
ambulances and prisoners of war. 


This ended the career of Early’s army. As an army it 
never fought another battle, its commander never again attempted 
to redeem the Shenandoah Valley, nor to invade the North. 


This episode shows, in passing, that even grim war has its 
diversions. The Confederates were in the camps of our 
Infantry all the morning. Our boys had left behind 
them all the letters. received the day before, and the 
Confederate soldiers had a jolly time reading the epistles from 
the sweethearts of our soldiers, inadvertently left behind. When 
we re-occupied the field, we, in our turn, found a lot of Con- 
federate letters. One of the boys brought to me a letter dated 
Lynchburg, addressed to a private soldier in one of the South 
Carolina regiments of Early’s Command. I admit now, forty 
years after the event, with sorrow, that it was very impolite to 
read it, but I did so, and I remember its closing paragraph, 
which was in alleged rhyme and ran as follows: 


“°Tis hard for you’uns to lay in camp, 

’Tis hard for we’uns to pine at home; 

*Tis hard for you’uns and we’uns to part, 
For you’uns knows you has -we’uns heart.” 


After that, who shall say that war has nothing of romance? 
[ Applause. ] 


This free-hand sketch of an historical military episode, taken 
from the point of view of Custer’s division and the Second Ohio 
Cavalry in the thick of the fight, a sketch which makes no preten- 
sions to microscopic accuracy of detail, suggests one or two ob- 
vious commentaries : 
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FIRST. The skill, the courage, and the self-command 
with which the initial part of Early’s movement of October 19 
was planned and executed could not well be surpassed. To 
move a fully-equipped army of Infantry and Artillery on a still 
night along the front of a powerful and presumably watchful 
enemy, twice ford a considerable stream, noiselessly capture or 
“relieve” the hostile pickets on the river-bank, place a turning 
force on the enemy’s flank, surprise the bulk of the hostile army 
in bed, and, after reducing it one-sixth in numbers, drive it in a 
pell-mell retreat, shelled by its own artillery, requires, it need not 
be said, some of the very highest military qualities in both com- 
mander and troops. Whether the chief credit for the achieve- 
ment is due to General Early or to his subordinate, General 
Gordon, is a question of personal rather than public interest, prob- 
ably Gordon is entitled to the lion’s share of the credit for that 
Napoleonic feat. 


SECOND. The negligence which could expose Sheridan’s 
previously victorious army to the possibility of such a surprise, 
humiliation, and rout, especially after the distinct warning of 
three days before, stands without explanation and without ex- 
cuse. Four thousand one hundred men killed and wounded are a 
heavy price to pay for the failure to keep one’s eyes open and 
make a timely reconnoissance. 


THIRD. Early’s neglect to press relentlessly his advantage 
during the forenoon of the 19th, before Sheridan reached the 
field, and while there was in his immediate front, for much of the 
time, only one battered division of Infantry and two divisions of 
Cavalry, indicates that he was overcome with causeless timidity 
in the hour of his greatest triumph, an experience not uncommon 
to commanders whose persistent courage (not personal bravery) 
in the open field does not equal their genius for unusual strategic 
enterprises. Several of Early’s most intelligent subordinates at- 
tribute the fatal delay to three things,—their commander’s will- 
ingness to let well enough alone, the profound respect of Early’s 
Army for Sheridan’s Cavalry, which had never been surprised 
and never known defeat, and the impossibility of preserving dis- 
cipline among the destitute Confederate soldiers so long as there 
was anything to plunder in the captured Federal camps. The 
last named cause received grim confirmation from the fact that on 
repossessing the battle-field of the morning, we found that 
hundreds of the Union slain had been stripped to entire naked- 
ness. I counted sixty-three instances of this in riding hurriedly 
across a single section of the plain. 


FOURTH. Stripped of all poetic glosses, and analyzed 
after nearly forty years of peace, the result achieved by Sheridan’s 
matchless generalship, after he reached his scattered army on the 
field of Cedar Creek,—as an illustration of the wonderful influ- 
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ence of one man over many, and an example of snatching a great 
victory from an appalling defeat,—still stands without a parallel 
in history. (Prolonged applause. ) 


The Quartet then sang, “We are the Same Old Boys.” 


“We are the boys, the same old boys, 
That marched in ’61; 

We'll ne’er forget those times, my boys, 
When you and I were young.” 


PRESIDENT Houcuton. We do not forget, amid all the 
hurrying and fighting and charging that the Second Ohio Cavalry 
boys did during the war, that the first battle in which our people 
were engaged was fought by the Twenty-fifth Ohio Battery on 
the field of Newtonia; and today Captain E. F. Webster will tell 
us of the heroic part the Battery bore in that fight. 


CAPTAIN WEBSTER. I have put my story of this little battle 
into type, feeling that if I were to attempt an impromptu talk, I 
might prolong it beyond reasonable limits. 


THE 25th OHIO BATTERY AT NEWTONIA. 


I offer no apologies for my narrative of the fight at 
Newtonia, for I give it against my inclination, and in deference 
to the wishes of the authorities who control the exercises of the 
day. 

This narrative may have some interest for you from the fact 
that at the time of this engagement we were really a detachment 
of the Second Ohio Cavalry doing duty as Artillery, and from 
the further fact that Newtonia was really the first genuine taste 
of war that the Second Ohio had. We had passed through var- 
lous and trying army experiences, including some slight skir- 
mishes, but we had not yet tasted genuine war; and Newtonia, 
though small and insignificant as compared with later and more 
important campaigns, especially yours of the East, had the bitter 
flavor of war about it.* 

I have not been able to find the notes that I made at the time 
concerning this engagement. I have found some notes made by 
Capt. Hadley shortly after the War, and I have enjoyed the 
privilege of an extended interview with a Confederate officer, who 
was in the fight on the other side; and still, with my memory thus 


*The Battery was permanently transferred and designated as the 25th 
Ohio Battery by special order of the. War Dept. in Feb., 1863. Lieut. 
Hadley was commissioned as its captain and commanded the Battery 
until it was mustered out of service in Dec., 1865. 
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fortified and refreshed, there will be some errors in giving largely 
from memory the history of an event that occurred forty-one years 
ago. . 

On Sept. 29th, 1862, the First Division of the Army of the 
Frontier, about eight to ten thousand strong under command of 
Brig. Gen. F. Salomon, lay at Sarcoxie in south-western Mis- 
souri. The Rebel Army opposing us was encamped at Newtonia 
about fourteen miles south-west of Sarcoxie, with General Cooper 
chief in command, I think, with General Marmaduke certainly 
in command of the cavalry. On the day named the left half of 
our battery was ordered to join an expedition that was destined to 
encounter the enemy at Newtonia. The expedition consisted of 
three or four companies of the Ninth Wisconsin Infantry, about 
one hundred and fifty in number, one company of Kansas Cavalry, 
and a portion of a company of loyal mounted Indians, with our 
three guns, making our little force less than four hundred strong. 
Lieut. Col. A. Jacobi, of the Ninth Wisconsin, was in command. 
We turned out for the expedition just before dinner hour. I have 
never known why we started without dinner, nor why we took no 
rations, but such were the facts. We marched about eight miles 
to a forest that lay between Sarcoxie and Newtonia, and went into 
camp for the night. There was no possible chance for foraging, 
and we had no supper. We broke camp early the next morning 
and of course had no breakfast. We passed through the forest 
about four miles and emerged upon a plain beyond just as the sun 
was rising on Sept. 30th, forty-one years ago to-day. The plain 
upon which we entered was irregular in shape, but was about four 
or five miles across each way, and was practically surrounded by 
timber as I remember it. Although not regular in shape, it was in 
a general way saucer shaped in appearance, with Newtonia lying 
at a low point in the plain about two miles southward from us. 


We afterwards understood that Col. Jacobi was not expected 
to bring on an engagement, but that he was to “feel” of the enemy ; 
and we felt of him. He was to “ascertain the strength of the 
enemy ;’ and we ascertained it. There was no room for doubt on 
these points when the day’s work was done. 


As soon as we were near enough to drop solid shot into the 
town with our little smooth bore six-pounders, we awoke the ene- 
my. There were times during the day that we regretted our lack 
of politeness in the morning. The enemy failed to make any 
material response to our morning greetings, and so we limbered 
up and took a position nearer the town. After a harmless can- 
nonade for awhile from this point, we again limbered up and took 
a position at very short range even for smooth bore six-pounders, 
and here we remained for between two and three hours and until 
we were compelled to retreat. I should say that our final position 
was rather more than one quarter of a mile from the enemy. 


At some time after we began firing, and either before we took 
our final position, or shortly thereafter, Col. Lynde, of the Ninth 
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Kansas Cavalry, came upon the field with three companies of his 
regiment, one company of mounted Indians, and two mountain 
Howitzers. Being the ranking officer, he assumed command. [| 
do not know of his doing anything else until he took his cavalry, 
with the Indians and his Howitzers, off the field in a panic when 
it became evident that we were to have serious trouble. I do not 
know whether the Howitzers took any part in the fight, or what if 
anything was done by the Kansas cavalry or mounted Indians; 
but I do know that when the Battery needed support sorely it had 
none; that when our retreating infantry were being pursued by 
Rebel cavalry, we had no cavalry to assist or support them, and 
that when the actual pinch came the one hundred and fifty in- 
fantry, and our three guns were left to fight it out alone. When 
the frightened Kansas Colonel of the oth Cavalry met troops com- 
ing to our relief he assured them that the Infantry and our Battery 
were all either killed or captured, and that they alone were left 
to tell the tale. Col. Judson, of the Sixth Kansas Cavalry, how- 
ever, preferred to see for himself what had been done and what 
remained to be done, and he came on and was just in time, as will 
be seen later, to save the Battery. 


The Rebels had four pieces of artillery and I think they were 
six-pounders. At first they utilized a stone barn, firing through 
the windows, but we soon drove them out of the barn with per- 
cussion shell, and later dismounted a portion of their guns. Their 
firing was very inaccurate, their shells bursting from ten to twenty 
feet above our heads for a long time and harming no one. After 
occupying this position at short range for a long time, and the 
enemy not venturing out, so that.any accurate idea could be formed 
of his strength, our infantry was ordered into the town for the pur- 
pose of determining definitely the strength of the force there. We 
could plainly see a stone wall extending across the town with in- 
fantry behind it, but no correct idea could be formed as to the num- 
ber. The Ninth Wisconsin charged gallantly into the town, but 
were immediately repulsed and came back on the “double quick,” 
but not until they had discovered a strong force of infantry and 
several regiments of cavalry that were not visible from our firing 
position. While the Ninth Wisconsin was making this demonstra- 
tion we could from our position plainly see two columns of infan- 
try marching into town opposite us and from differing directions 
and apparently about four thousand strong to re-enforce the 
enemy. Of course we then considered the game as lost, for so far 
as we knew, we had no help nearer than Sarcoxie. While our in- 
fantry was making this attack, our guns were necessarily silent the 
most of the time, as the Ninth entered the town directly in our 
front, and our guns could not be used without injury to our own 
men. 


On their retreat the Ninth were pursued by the infantry of 
the enemy and finally by a regiment of mounted Indians. As soon 
as the Ninth were near enough to us so that we could open upon 
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their pursuers, we did so, and as soon as the mounted Indians 
were near enough for effective work with canister we gave them 
two rounds from our guns, double charges, which threw them 
into great confusion and apparently caused them serious loss. At 
all events we checked their pursuit. 


About this time we saw a regiment of cavalry leave the town 
and take a circuitous route around to thé West of us, and as we 
supposed, with the intention of passing to our rear to cut off our 
retreat. Therefore, soon after the Ninth boys passed us at dou- 
ble quick for the timber, about a mile and a half distant, we also 
began our retreat. I do not know the precise time chosen by our 
Kansas friends for their withdrawal from the field, but when we 
were forced to retire they were not to be seen. We were, therefore, 
called upon to perform the novel duty of protecting the retreat 
of our infantry by firing, retiring with fixed prolong. The cavalry 
had disappeared and we not only had no support, for our Battery, 
but we furnished support for our retreating infantry. We held 
the enemy in check in this manner until it was thought that the in- 
fantry would be able to reach the timber as soon as we, and then 
we limbered up and made a run for our lives. All of this time we 
failed to understand why the regiment of cavalry on our left had 
not made more rapid progress, as it could easily have cut us off, 
but later we found that we were being left to the tender mercies 
of another force that we knew nothing of and that was then pass- 
ing around our right flank and under cover, and with the expecta- 
tion of an easy capture, and then the regiment on our left could 
attend to our retreating infantry. 


We were now headed northward for the opening in the tim- 
ber from which we came upon the plain in the morning. It was 
the only way of escape. We had not much hope of escape anyhow, 
but as it was the only chance, it was of course taken. As we were 
retreating the regiment on our left was in full sight and as we sup- 
posed was our only immediate danger, if we could keep the enemy 
in our rear at a safe distance, as we had been able to do thus far. 
On our right the plain sloped up gradually so that we could not 
see over the summit, although close to it. On the other slope there 
was acorn field and beyond that the plain sloped still further down 
and on to the East, but from our position we could not see to the 
East of us beyond the summit two rods away. As we were racing 
along at the top of our speed and hoping that we might be able to 
reach the timber in time to join the infantry there and have one 
more chance, we were suddenly made aware of immediate danger 
of being overwhelmed by this unexpected force on our right flank. 
There was with us that morning, fortunately, a Lieutenant from 
Rabb’s Battery, and who of the original Second Ohio cavalry does 
not remember Rabb’s Battery? This officer, whose name I cannot 
recall, had no command but was out to see the sport. He rode to 
the summit just at our right and instantly shouted “Turn your 
guns this way for God’s sake. They are preparing to charge you.” 
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Here we were fourteen miles from our army. We had just re- 
pulsed a charge from a regiment of cavalry in our rear and they 
were still in sight, we were threatened with another regiment on 
our left, we had seen four thousand infantry march into town as 
re-enforcements, our own cavalry had run away, and our infantry 
were making a desperate effort to reach the timber for a last stand, 
and now here was another regiment of cavalry about to charge our 
poor little unprotected three guns. It was not a cheerful prospect, 
but in shorter time than I must use to tell it to you, our guns were 
unlimbered, were double shotted with canister, and we ran the 
muzzles just over the summit and there I had my first close sight 
of the Rebels with their flag floating gayly at the head of the regi- 
ment. There was a fence around the corn field through which 
they approached us and when the head of the regiment halted to 
have the fence removed, the troops crowded up as is natural with 
raw cavalry until it looked to me like a compact mass of horse- 
men. A portion of the men in front had dismounted and were 
rapidly throwing down the fence, their horses being held by com- 
rades. As soon as we saw them and probably before they saw us, 
and certainly before there was time for an order or a move, our 
three guns belched forth their double charges of canister. By 
this time every driver except our lead drivers was on the ground 
and assisting in bringing canister for the guns on the run. We 
knew we were working for our lives and the work must be quick, 
no time must be lost, and no mistakes made. The Rebels were 
distant from us about the width of Superior street, less 
than 150 feet. The enemy was thrown into dreadful confusion 
by this unexpected and deadly attack, and before they could at all 
recover from it, we gave them another and then another and still 
other double charges of canister until our three guns had hurled 
twenty-two rounds of canister, double charges, into that closely 
packed regiment. No time was taken to swab guns nor even to 
prick the cartridges. The canister was rammed home, the fric- 
tion primers inserted and pulled and not one of them failed. The 
confusion of the enemy was dreadful and the slaughter was sim- 
ply awful. As soon as they could recover to do anything, every 
horse that had four sound legs under him was running at full 
speed and every rider who could do anything with his horse was 
evidently urging him on without any attempt for order and with 
no attempt at all but to get away from those awful guns, any- 
where out of range and out of reach of the guns. The fleeing 
horsemen were soon scattered over the plain beyond the corn field 
and then another unusual move was made on our part. It will 
be remembered that we still supposed that our only support was 
fourteen miles distant and we were still threatened on our left and 
in our rear, and did not know whether our infantry had reached 
the timber or not, but in this situation one of our guns was ordered 
to pursue this fleeing regiment of cavalry, and this lone gun ac- 
tually did pursue them a quarter of a mile and sent two solid shots 
after them just to show them that we were still doing business and 
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then came back at a gallop, joining us just before we reached the 
timber, which we reached at about the same time as did the in- 
fantry, and just before the regiment of cavalry that had so long 
threatened our left came up for attack. To our deep regret and 
chagrin we were at once ordered into the timber and the Ninth 
Wisconsin boys made their last stand at the opening. There was 
simply a roadway cut through the forest wide enough for teams 
to meet and pass. We had to go about two miles before we could 
find a spot with a sufficient opening to enable us to form the Bat- 
tery and we made this at a sharp gallop. The Ninth Wisconsin 
boys stood their ground gallantly as long as their ammunition held 
out and then there was nothing left but surrender. They held 
their position, however, long enough to save the Battery. They 
were finally captured and the Rebels were hot after us when we 
met Col. Judson of the Sixth Kansas Cavalry at the head of his 
regiment who said cheerfully as he jogged by us, “We will take 
care of you, boys,” and they did. The Rebels’ advance was 
checked at once, and they were soon in retreat, but in the mean- 
time they had sent the Ninth boys, one hundred and sixteen in 
number, to Newtonia under guard, and we did not see them again 
until after the capture of Little Rock in September, 1863, when 
they were exchanged. 

We soon returned to the plain where we had our morning’s 
experience, arriving there about 1:00 o’clock p. m., and our en- 
tire Division came up and some long range firing was indulged 
in with but very little harm to either side, after which our army 
withdrew. 

When we returned to the plain we found on the spot where 
the Ninth Wisconsin boys made their last stand twenty-eight of 
them, as I remember the number, and all dead. Some were mutil- 
ated and not one had any clothing remaining on the body. It was 
evident that some were bayoneted after being taken prisoners and 
some had apparently been brutally murdered by being beaten over 
the head by butts of guns. One case I well remember. One of 
the Germans was turned with the front of his naked body leaning 
against a tree, but with his head entirely severed from his body, 
and turned so that his face was looking over his back. Later 
when we took Newtonia an Adjutant was captured and when he 
was reproached for these brutalities, he claimed that these atroci- 
ties were committed by the Indians of their command whom they 
could not control. However, one of the Ninth boys who was 
wounded, but managed to crawl off into the underbrush where he 
could see what was being done without being perceived, stated that 
the killing and mutilating of the wounded prisoners were done by 
white men. , 

We saw and knew of a good many things in our border war- 
fare that would have been shocking to the Eastern armies. If 
General Sherman was right in declaring that “War is Hell,” and 
undoubtedly he was, we may safely affirm that border civil war is 
“Hell and Repeat.” 
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There were a good many dramatic incidents and some humor- 
ous ones that belong to that day at Newtonia, but I must not 
weary you with them. I will venture to mention one that is some- 
what personal. During our cannonading from the point nearest 
to the town we saw a group of men who were standing on a 
piazza off from the second story of a large house close to where 
the Rebel artillery was located. We saw them waving their hats 
and apparently cheering their men. Finally Lieut. Hadley, who 
was in command of our guns, said “Webster cannot you scatter 
that group of officers on that porch?” I replied, “I can try.” By 
this time we gunners all had the distance and range perfectly. I 
carefully fixed a time fuse shell and dropped it over there. When 
the smoke cleared away we saw a commotion there for a short 
time and thereafter that piazza was not occupied. When we cap- 
tured Newtonia a few days later, I went to that house and found 
that the door leading to the piazza was shattered and the presence 
of blood indicated that some execution had been done. I flattered 
myself that I had made a good shot and felt rather proud of it until 
many years later when I learned the exact facts about it, and con- 
cerning the fight generally, from a Confederate point of view. 


More than twenty years after the close of the war I accident- 
ally met a man who was an officer on Marmaduke’s staff during 
our Missouri and Arkansas campaign. We exchanged recollec- 
tions and experiences concerning those campaigns generally. Fin- 
ally I said, “By the way, were you in the little fight at Newtonia ?” 
He at once replied, “I should rather say that I was,’ adding that 
he was on Marmaduke’s staff there. ‘Were you there,” he asked 
in return. I replied that I was there and that for a time I ser- 
iously contemplated remaining there permanently, but that I was 
glad enough to get away at last. He inquired what command I 
belonged to and on my replying that I was a gunner in the 25th 
Ohio Battery, he said quickly, “My God, were you in that Bat- 
tery?” I responded that I was and then followed the history on 
both sides as we remembered it. In the course of this reminiscence, 
I said I have always been curious to know what execution we did 
when we repulsed the charge of your regiment of cavalry that at- 
tacked us on the right flank as we were retreating, adding that I 
saw enough to know that it was frightful. He replied, “It was 
awful.” He stated that between two hundred and twenty and two 
hundred and forty were killed and wounded in those few minutes. 
He stated that the dead horses were all hauled off out of sight, and 
that the dead men were carried off two or three miles to the left 
of our supposed line of march, and buried in a long trench, and 
that the wounded were carried still further away and quartered in 
residences, and that that section of the country was virtually a 
hospital during the winter that followed: He said that our Bat- 
tery was known to them simply as ““The Ohio Battery,” and that 
it was the terror of their army ever after the Newtonia affair. I 
then said there is one more thing I would like to know, but proba- 
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bly you cannot tell me concerning it, and then I told him of my 
shot at the group on the piazza. He looked at me and said, “‘Did 
you fire that shot?” and on my reply that I did, he told me that 
there was a man in that vicinity who was an outspoken and an un- 
compromising Union man, I think he said his name was Ritchie, 
but am not sure of the name. I must call him Ritchie in this nar- 
rative. Ritchie was wealthy and very influential, and his standing 
socially and otherwise was such that he was not disturbed until 
the approach of our army, when he was put under guard because 
he would not promise not to communicate with our army. Ritchie 
with his brother-in-law and a friend, who were also strong Union 
men, were under guard and on that piazza, cheering every good 
shot we made, and waved their hats wildly when we dismounted 
their guns, and the shell I told you about killed Ritchie instantly, 
his brother-in-law died the next day from wounds received, and 
the friend was seriously wounded, but recovered. It made me sick 
at heart to learn the facts, and it does so now when I think of it, 
and I give it now simply as one of the dramatic incidents that 
seem to have crowded that first really exciting day of our service. 


To sum up the day’s work: The strength of the enemy was 
about eight thousand men. We had at no time, when the Kansas 
troops were on the field with us, more than about seven hundred, 
and when the real fighting took place, our force numbered only 
about two hundred and twenty-five. Our three guns put out of 
service in killed and wounded more than three times as many men 
as there were Battery men with us in the fight, and it is but just to 
the Battery to say that, if Lieut. Hadley who was in command of 
our guns had not acted with the utmost promptness, and if the 
guns had not been handled with all possible speed and accuracy in 
the crisis we were called upon to meet, the Battery contingent 
would have been killed, captured or wounded as was the case 
with the Ninth Wisconsin boys, and but for the steadfastness of 
those Germans we must have shared their fate. Notwithstanding 
the experience I have related, the Battery did not lose a man and 
not a single man was wounded in the morning’s fight I have de- 
scribed. In the afternoon, when there was but little fighting done, 
and that at long range, one of our boys lost an arm and another 
was slightly wounded. 


It should be stated that we really owe our escape fo the au- 
dacity of our attack in the morning and to the persistence of con- 
tinuing the fight with so small a force. The Confederates thought 
our attack must be for the purpose of drawing them out, and that 
our main army must be within supporting distance under cover of 
the forest. It took them several hours to comprehend the real sit- 
uation, and then our cavalry was near enough to save the Battery, 
and the Kansas troops had prudently saved themselves by running 
away, doubtless being familiar with the old adage that “He who 
fights and runs away may live to fight another day.” The Ninth 
Wisconsin boys took the punishment, practically their entire force 
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being killed, wounded or captured, and there were no wounded 
save a few who got out of sight in the brush and so escaped the 
fate of their comrades. If the Kansas troops had _ stood their 
ground as good soldiers should have done, I am confident that a 
successful stand of our entire force could have been made at the 
entrance to the timber, holding the enemy in check until the arrival 
of our re-enforcements, and thus with moderate loss, the Ninth 
Wisconsin boys could have been saved. 


This little fight at Newtonia has an interest from another 
point of view, and that is its relation to the final defeat of the Con- 
federates in Missouri. 


If you ever have the story of the Battle of Prairie Grove told 
you, you will see that a brilliant scheme was devised and General 
Hindman was detailed to carry it into execution. The plan was to 
invade Missouri, take the Union forces there, which were small, 
capture St. Louis, and thus turn Grant’s right flank, hoping that 
he would be compelled to retire from his advanced position in the 
South. You will learn that if Gen. Herron had not pushed and 
crowded his forces to Blunt’s relief almost to the limit of human 
endurance, and so hard and fast that men fell out of line on the 
way exhausted, miles and miles before Prairie Grove was reached, 
Gen. Hindman would have been successful. If Herron’s men had 
been a few hours later, Hindman would certainly have captured 
Blunt’s entire force, when he could have turned around and easily 
have captured Herron’s also, and nothing would have prevented 
him from occupying St. Louis temporarily. I do not pretend to 
look further into possibilities, but so much would undoubtedly 
have taken place. 


Newtonia was the first move on the military chessboard in 
this game. Prairie Grove was check mate. 


You all know that our army pushed the Confederates back 
out of Missouri, on through Arkansas, capturing Little Rock, and 
then on through to Texas. Thus was the Union army east of the 
Mississippi materially assisted by ours west of it, and although 
our military career as a Battery was not so glorious as that of the 
mother regiment, we faithfully performed the tasks that were as- 
signed to us, doing our work well, and doubtless more of us live 
to rejoice in your brilliant work than could have been possible if 
we had not been taken from the regiment and assigned to duty 
that on the whole proved less perilous than yours. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 


The Quartet then sang, “Marching Through Georgia.” 
The familiar air was greeted with applause, the comrades 
joining in the chorus. 


THE PRESIDENT. No service in war was ever complete, no 
enjoyment in camp was ever perfect, until the camp-fire was 
lighted and the boys gathered around it. I am going to pile the 
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camp-fire now. Our camp-fires blazed all the way from the Great 
Plains where the Indians were, to the Atlantic Ocean. And I am 
going to ask Judge Johnston to strike the match for the fire that 
i moe us. He remembers Newtonia, and he lights the blaze 
or us all. 


JupGE JoHNSTON. My comrades, it doesn’t occur to me after 
the history which has been given of the service of the Twenty-fifth 
Ohio Battery, that I ought to say a great deal on this occasion, and 
for that reason I will be very brief in what I have to say. 


You all remember the origin of the Twenty-fifth Ohio Bat- 
tery, how we carried out of the regiment, a rib taken out of your 
side when you were not asleep; and like the rib taken out of Adam 
I don’t know but what it turned out to be a pretty good rib—it 
was not a spare rib, at any rate. 


Now, we stayed out in the West and led a sort of migratory 
life, pastoral life you might call it, in all that region ; and while we 
were not engaged in such active warfare as the Second Ohio Cav- 
alry was from the time we left them, we were discharging our 
duty, and that was all that was required of us. We had some 
skirmishes, some engagements, some that amounted even to the 
dignity of battles, but they were not many. We got off without a 
great deal of loss, and we came out with colors flying. We never 
looked with envy upon the brilliant record of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry ; in fact we thought it reflected a little glory upon us, and 
we don’t believe that the Second Ohio Cavalry ever looked with 
envy upon our record. Whatever glory was attached to it, we 
were willing that it should be reflected upon them. From that 
day to this, these two organizations have gone forward in this 
community hand in hand, as factors building up the country, just 
as we were holding up our flag then. And it is a surprising fact 
that there never has, from that day to this, not only in the Second 
Ohio Cavalry or in the Twenty-fifth Ohio Battery, but I may say 
that there never has from that day to this been found a single man 
who was loyal and followed his flag, that has ever followed the red 
flag of the commune in this country. (Applause.) That great 
army, when it was disorganized and turned back into the channels 
of civil life, became a conservator of the peace of this country, and 
they have been one of the bulwarks of defense from that time until 
this. But, comrades, our duty has not yet been discharged, for, so 
long as we live, let us live in the future as in the past, as an ex- 
ample of good citizenship, of loyalty, and of everything that tends 
to make this country strong and great; and when we die we will 
receive the thanks of those that surround us for the services which 
we have rendered, and also the “thanks of millions yet to be.” 


PRESIDENT Houcuton. And now we will flash across to the 
Allegheny Mountains. It was not often that a Second Ohio man 
was reeled from his saddle by the saber of the foe, but we have 
them, and I call upon Comrade Haskell to tell us what happened 
one morning at Lacy’s Springs, Virginia. 
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ComMRADE HasKELL. I always was proud of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry. When I was a boy, and when other boys were enlisting 
in the army, and they were making their way to the front, and [ 
was asked to join them I said, “No. (I was too young to go when 
you went out in ’61.) When the Second Ohio Cavalry comes from 
the West, I am going out with them.” And I went, and I have 
always been glad of it, and have always gloried in the history of 
the Second Ohio Cavalry. And in reciting and listening to the 
events of the war and the deeds that were done and the gallant 
service that was rendered, I have felt, from the time that the Sec- 
ond Ohio went out in ’61 until to-day, that none too much has 
been said or ever can be said of the valor of the Second Ohio Cav- 
alry. I don’t know that it was greater than that of others, but I 
will say that we, as members of the Second Ohio Cavalry, have 
reason to be proud of its services. 


There are two or three things I want to say. General Nettle- 
ton has told us to-day of that ride of General Sheridan from Win- 
chester to Cedar Creek, and of the termination of the battle of 
which Abraham.Lincoln said in his dispatch to General Sheridan, 
“You have turned defeat into victory, and you are entitled to the 
thanks of the entire country.” I remember him as he rode up 
that morning, as I lay in a ditch so that I might be out of the way 
of the guns, with my horse’s bridle over my arms, and I knew that 
something was going to be done. I, with faith in him and with the 
other members of that army, knew that when General Sheridan 
came there would be no more retreating, and there was not. Gen- 
eral Custer says that “the Third Division never lost a gun, a 
color, or a battle,’ which was true. I remember when General 
Sheridan left us, when he was called to take command of the De- 
partment of the South and was not able to go with us to the grand 
review at Washington; and I remember with what regret and sor- 
row I saw him pass when we lingered a few days after the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox. A few years ago I saw a sugges- 
tion that the widow of General Sheridan was going to be married, 
and that she had said, when asked concerning the report, “I 
would rather be the widow of General Sheridan than the wife of 
any man in the United States.” And what woman would not? 

We had a little affair at Lacy Springs. It is a personal rem- 
iniscence. You know the fight up there, when Custer was sent up 
with his cavalry to that reconinoisance to find out where the enemy 
were, and, as Comrade Webster says, we found out. They came 
in that morning of the 22nd of December and told us where they 
were—came in before daylight to tell us. We had had our break- 
fast. We had heard some shooting to the right and to the rear, 
and they came in to tell us just as we finished our breakfast in 
the morning. When we awoke we had found ourselves covered 
with about an eighth of an inch of ice all over our blankets. We 
hadn’t been uncomfortable, because our blankets were warm, and 
the air couldn’t get to us, for they were frozen all over with this 
coat of ice. In the morning, about three or four o’clock, we heard 
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this shooting, and then in our front we’saw coming in from the 
road, through the fence, a line of cavalrymen. I can see them 
now, as they deployed in line of battle right opposite this board 
fence. We were back in the field a little ways, upon a hill. When 
they were filing in, orders were being given for us to get into line, 
to mount; and quicker than I can tell it almost, the orders were 
given to form a skirmish line, and then to charge, and it was all 
seemingly done at once. I can see them now as they formed into 
lisie.") We were ordeted’to fire) Gl had@iiredia chdtgestromeniy 
seven-shooter. I had whirled another ball into my carbine, and 
as the Rebel officer shouted to his boys to come on, our order was 
given to charge at the same time, and we did. I had my carbine 
sitting on my knee. The Rebel officer came toward me and I went 
toward him. I saw his saber flashing, and I pulled the trigger of 
my gun. I found myself, a few moments after that, alone, back 
among the camp-fires. My horse was smelling around, for food 
I suppose, and I was lying over on his neck, with my arm partially 
around it; [ hadn’t fallen off, but what I was doing there, or what 
the others were doing, I hadn’t any idea. I listened to see 
whether there was anything going on, or where there was any- 
body. After listening a while, I heard sounds off to the right, to- 
ward the road. I had a faint recollection that I had seen the 
ground, but what had been done I didn’t know. As I went down 
I felt something like a bug crawling on my face. I put up my 
hand and found it covered with blood. I then recollected what 
had taken place. The Rebel officer had cut me across the head 
with his sword. 


I went down the hill and found our forces, and the officer in 
command told me I should go to brigade headquarters where our 
President was adjutant on the general’s staff, and my bunk-mate, 
Alex. Gibbs, was with him as orderly. Fortunately the Rebels 
had let me off easily ; I had been stunned for perhaps fifteen min- 
utes, but came to myself all right, never had to go to the hospital, 
was able to keep right along with the boys. The surgeon kindly 
excused me from duty until my head got well. No man on that 
expedition will ever forget that fearfully cold ride back to Win- 
chester. 


The Second Ohio was everywhere where duty called them. 
Where the officer in command wanted them, there they were al- 
ways ready for their duty. And I am glad to say that I had my 
health and strength, notwithstanding the accident, and was able 
to be with them; and I am glad that my health is still fair, so that 
I am able to be present in this reunion to-day. (Applause.) 


Prestipent Houcuton. The fire flashes back in another di- 
rection. I noticed coming into the hall awhile ago a face that 
awakens recollection. I call upon the son of one of those patron 
saints of our regiment, Wade and Hutchins, one who was with us 
on our great Indian Campaign, in that strenuous period which, 
while it was our kindergarten service, yet more than all else hard- 
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ened and prepared us for the furious campaigns which followed. 
I ask Judge Hutchins to talk to us, as the son of his father and as 
one of our companion officers in the memorable campaign on the 
Plains in 1862. (Applause.) 


Jupce Hurcurins. Gentlemen, ladies and comrades: It cer- 
tainly affords me pleasure beyond expression to be able to meet so 
many of the veterans of the old Second Ohio Cavalry. To-day 
particularly my mind has gone back, and I have been amazed to 
discover how much I could recall of the early days of the Second 
Ohio Cavalry, and of the comparatively short period which I was 
connected with it. I recall our camp here in Cleveland, the men 
and officers who were with us at that time, and Captain Webster 
has recalled, in the name of Captain Hadley, one of my old towns- 
men of Warren, who was in the same regiment, being transferred 
to the Battery. And while we are all getting old—I guess I am 
getting old faster than most of you—it is astonishing and most 
gratifying, how such gatherings as this tend to refresh our recol- 
lection as to those old, active figures of the days of our youth. 


My connection with the Second Ohio Cavalry was limited in 
time. I had some haps and mishaps, and left it broken in health 
and with a broken shoulder. But while I left it in person and went 
into other relations with the government and the army, I ever fol- 
lowed its memorable history with pride, because of its achieve- 
ments, and followed it with the great and ever increasing interest 
to its final triumphant close. And I think it is conceded now, of 
course you will all claim it so, and I am proud to believe that it 
was so—lI believe that it is conceded now in history, that the Sec- 
ond Ohio Cavalry, in regard to its personnel, its fortitude under 
adversity, its courage, its fighting qualities, and its determination 
to win out to the end, I say its reputation in these regards is not 
excelled by that of any regiment in the Union army. 


Now, we are getting history to-day. I have been immensely 
profited and interested by the very able papers presented by Gen- 
eral Nettleton and Captain Webster. General Nettleton’s paper 
recalls one of the most striking and dramatic episodes of the war. 
The world will never cease to admire the marvelous achievements 
of that campaign, when Sheridan, twenty miles away, came to the 
relief of his broken forces. And we all know that the Second 
Ohio Cavalry maintained the same fortitude and courage under 
the adversities of the early part of that battle, as well as when the 
tide turned and victory followed where defeat had seemed irre- 
trievable. 


I doubt whether immediately after the close of the war we 
could have acquired such history, but now, after the lapse of time 
and the removal of all passion and feeling, and after the papers 
which General Gordon and others have been giving us, the world 
is getting the real history of the war. And therefore I think such 
papers as General Nettleton and Captain Webster have read to- 
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day, should be preserved among the archives not only of the regi- 
ment, but of the War Department, because from such proceedings 
as these history must eventually be written. I thank you, friends, 
for the pleasure of this meeting, and expect to enjoy it until its 
close. (Applause.) 


The Quartet then sang, “The Flag Without a Stain.” 


PRESIDENT Houcuton. There was never a true soldier but 
felt in his heart that sort of throbbing that the poet feels, and 
there never was a true poet but would have been a good soldier. 
The Second Ohio Calvary had its songster, its bard. Those who 
fought in the Wilderness and at Five Forks know full well that 
Colonel Barnitz could fight. He is going to tell us of war as a 
soldier and poet sees it, in a few stanzas inspired by scenes in the 
last battle with Lee. 


CoLONEL ALBERT Barnitz. Shortly after the close of the 
war, I endeavored to put into verse some account of the opera- 
tions at and immediately preceding the surrender of General Lee 
at Appomattox Court House. The poem from which, with your 
consent, I will endeavor to recite a portion, from memory, was the 
result. As the poem is of considerable length, I will not attempt 
to repeat more than a brief portion of it. I hope, however, at some 
time in the near future, that is to say, as soon as I can find a 
reputable publisher who may be willing to assume the risk of 
bringing it out, to get it into print. 

On the morning of the 8th day of April, 1865, the Third 
Cavalry Division, General Custer’s Division, of which the Second 
Ohio Cavalry formed a part, was massed in the vicinity of Farm- 
ville Court House, awaiting, as it appeared, reports from our 
scouts of the whereabouts of Lee’s army. At length they reported 
it to be moving westward beyond and north of the Appomattox 
River. Sheridan rightly divined its immediate objective point was 
Appomattox Station, and started Custer’s Division for that point 
by the shortest route, 35 miles along the south side of the Appo- 
mattox. And now began a rollicking stern chase, capturing strag- 
glers, artillery, baggage wagons and other debris of war. We 
came in sight of Appomattox Station, and of the advance guard of 
Lee’s army moving along the plateau beyond the valley in which 
the station is situated, late in the afternoon, just as the sun was 
descending below the tops of the distant trees surmounting the 
rugged hills beyond the valley. Our approach to the valley was 
made through a thick forest, which well concealed our movements. 
Looking out from the woods, we beheld the hostile flags, with their 
starred crosses, and the well-posted batteries, and the slowly moy- 
ing trains of cars with locomotives scarcely steamed up, proving 
that our sudden approach had been unheralded, and quite unex- 
pected. 


Custer, acting with his usual celerity, and after but a momen- 
tary inspection through his field-glass, turned toward his chief 
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bugler, and gave the commands, which were repeated by the trum- 
pet; and the division with accelerated speed emerged from the 
woods and began the descent into the valley to attack and head 
off the advance. The bunched trains on parallel roads, and the ar- 
tillery fire from beyond them were extremely embarrassing to the 
two regiments in our advance, and they were quite broken up and 
disorganized in consequence. At this juncture, Custer came riding 
at full speed from the front and approaching the Second Ohio, 
shouted while he swung his drab colored campaign sombrero, 
“Here is the regiment I want. I want you to take that battery,” 

pointing to the one beyond the station which had become entirely 
too aggressive. Moving at the “trot out’ with drawn sabres, we 
crossed the railway tracks, and after some temporary confusion in 
the deep-cut through which we were obliged to ascend to reach 
the position occupied by the battery, we accomplished our pur- 
pose; and that battery ceased to annoy us. I would like at this 
juncture to bear witness to the “initiative” of the average Ameri- 
can soldier—I mean the enlisted men in the ranks as exemplified 
when our horses for a moment recoiled in the deep cut before the 
concentrated fire of that pernicious battery; but I have already 
consumed too much time in saying what is intended merely as a 
brief prelude to the poem, and not as a narrative of the Campaign. 
The poem is entitled: 


WITH CUSTER AT APPOMATTOX 


All day we had ridden our war-worn steeds, 
Ridden them forward, and ridden them fast, 

As we scanned the distance with shaded eyes, 
And never a look to the rearward cast; 


For our scouts brought word that the troops of Lee, 
In flight from the ramparts forced to yield, 

Were crowding forward to cross our front, 
And join new strength on a distant field ; 


And well we knew that the need was great 
To strike the van of that stanch array 

In a headlong charge, ere the time had lapsed, 
And with Spartan valor to bar the way, 


Until Grant could come, with his sure support, 
Marching to join us, with tireless tread, 

Through the deep, red dust of the heated roads, 
And the clouds of dust in the sky o’erhead ; 
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And coming, with such resistless odds, 
To where we should hold the foe at bay, 
Might end the war by his stern approach 
With a power which foemen would not gainsay. 


And so it was that, with spur and rein, 

We urged the pace of our flagging steeds, 
And rode, on that fateful afternoon, 

To death or the triumph of deathless deeds! 


The sun hung low o’er the distant pines, 
Beyond a valley where freight trains stood 
Or bumped as the fitful engines failed, 
When we reined in the screen of an upland wood. 


And, looking westward, across the tracks, 
Across a valley where trees were few, 
Beheld the blazon of hostile flags, 
And the glint of arms, and of trappings new, 


Issued in haste ere the flight began. 
And soon white puffs of smoke arose, 
And shells came screaming across the vale 
As a challenge stern from our watchful foes! 


Merritt a moment regarded the scene, 

Looked through his glass at the distant crest ; 
Then, turning to Custer, nodded assent, 

And the blare of a trumpet told the rest: 


“Forward!” And out of the woods we rode; 
“Trot!” And our guidons fluttered free; 

“Trot out!” And our weary steeds obeyed, 
And our force was a goodly sight to see! 


For never a faltering swordsman shrank 

From the crashing shells, but, with steady hand, 
Each trooper guided his quickened steed, 

And grasped with vigor his flashing brand, 


And rode to the front, at a steady gait, 
And looked at the pageant with fearless eyes, 
With a stern resolve which no dread could shake, 
And a purpose proof against all surprise! 
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For the task was set, and the hour had come, 
And the charge of duty was restful now, 
As into the valley each soldier rode, 
With a mind composed, and a cloudless brow. 


Custer led !—with his flag unfurled !— 
His breeze-blown standard of scarlet and blue, 
Far seen at the front, when the fight waxed hot, 
And the shells crashed loud, and the bullets flew! 


Blithely he rode and with dauntless air, 
Girl-like but resolute into the fray, 

With a luster of gold on his wind-tossed hair, 
And jacket resplendent with bullion gay! 


Over his shoulders his scarlet scarf 

Floated and flamed as he held his course; 
Never a leader so buoyant as he 

Fell on the foe with such measureless force! 


Then follows a description of the rout of the advance-guard 
of the enemy, the capture of his artillery, and trains of cars loaded 
with supplies for Lee’s army, the pursuit of the enemy toward 
Appomattox Court House through the burning woods and smoke, 
and the crash of exploding caissons; and of the sleepless vigil 
while anxiously waiting the arrival of the infantry, who marched 
all night, and reached us at the critical moment to prevent the 
escape of Lee’s army. The poem concludes as follows: 


It were long to tell how the night wore on, 
And what dispositions meanwhile were made 
To resist advance, if attempted still, 
Till succor should reach us, and timely aid. 


IT need not recount how our steeds were fed 
With forage most luckily captured near ; 

Matters which then were of grave concern 
Might tiresome and irivial now appear : 


But water and forage were somehow found, 
And somehow we managed to pass the night, 

And mounting, betimes, at the early dawn, 
Were quickly in place, and arrayed for fight: 
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Then as the firing of skirmishers told 

Of the coming strife, and the troops of Lee 
Advancing in order, with steadfast tread, 

Came fast into view, we could straightway see 


What gladdened our hearts, as no other sight 
Could have done at a time like that, I trow, 

For there came Ord, with his stalwart corps, 
And with instant valor opposed the foe! 


And Griffin, in force, followed hard behind, 
And Lee was doomed :—and it only remained 
To bring to the knowledge of all concerned 
How the matter stood, ere our cause was gained. 


Sheridan quickly persuaded the foe 
That the end had come, as his famous corps, 
In column of squadrons, swept full in view, 
Prepared for a charge,—which he yet forbore. 


Never was seen such a splendid array! 
Never did horsemen so gallantly move! 
Shells, unregarded, crashed over our heads,— 
Crashed, as we speeded our valor to prove! 


History ended and folded the scroll 

When our horsemen looked, from the upland green, 
Towards the woods-covered Appomattox hills 

On the army massed in the vale between. 


But those who were present, in Blue or Grey, 
Might add to the record some notes of worth 
That would cause full many, in future years, 
To honor the land where they had their birth; 


Might add, with however unskillful hands, 
And manner however devoid of grace, 

Some touches of pathos to bind the hearts 
Of the kindred sons of a noble race! 


But now, Farewell to the Comrades in Grey! 
And a long farewell to the Boys in Blue! 
We will meet no more, as the years go by, 
Till we all report for the Grand Review. 
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THE PRESIDENT. It is not yet four o’clock. Some have to 
go, but the camp-fire burns on. There was a fire burning once, 
and some one was missing. It was not often that a Second Ohio 
cavalryman went to pay a personal visit to the fires of the foe, but 
there were a few, and Captain Stratton might enlighten us on that 
or some other incident he has in mind. 


CAPTAIN STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not in the speaker 
class. I have been leading a strenuous life in our town this day, 
having been aroused by a fire at three o’clock this morning. Like 
Comrade Haskell, I have always been proud of the Second Ohio, 
but have been more proud that I had the honor of belonging to it 
and was permitted to serve from August, 1861, to September, 
1865, in that regiment. What we have heard from General Nettle- 
ton we could all remember; certainly I could. I remember the 
troop escorting General Sheridan toward Washington, then going 
back to Cedar Creek, the alarm in our front on the right of our 
line in the morning of Oct. 19, and its gradual cessation, and then 
the alarm over there on the left. J am also proud to remember 
that our cavalry was not disorganized or in any way broken up. 
We were on that field performing our duty, and had it not been 
for that cavalry, history might have been different. 


I am sorry that General Nettleton didn’t tell us about Win- 
chester, too, the 19th of September. How well I remember that 
early morning when we crossed the Opequon and came into that 
gorge or canon and General Nettleton led a part of our regiment 
up there to see how the land lay, and they came back, not quite 
as hastily as they went up, but they had to come back, and I heard 
him speak to the commanding general and say, “Give me another 
battalion and I can go up there; I know how it looks now.” 


I individually saw more of the battle of Winchester than of 
any other battle, after we got up there and held the heights, stayed 
there all day, could look off and see the infantry performing their 
duties as we had performed ours in the morning. Then how well 
we all remember that charge in the evening, after the rebels had 
been beaten at Winchester! We went through the town of Win- 
chester, went on, and we were sent to charge the retreating Rebels. 
We charged their rear-guard two or three times. I have heard it 
said that no man ever knew supreme joy until he had been in a 
cavalry charge. That was the first one that I ever had, the nine- 
teenth of September, after the fight at Winchester. ‘That is, I 
have been in cavalry charges, but not where we went right among 
them as we did that evening. We all remember that, those who 
were there, and most of you were there. 

I enjoy these meetings, and am sorry I could not have been 
here in the forenoon and all the afternoon, but the circumstances 
of the day have been such that I have been here only part of the 
time. I hope to be able to attend these reunions for forty or fifty 
years yet. (Applause.) You have all heard the soldier’s dream. 
He dreamed that he saw his gravestone, and he looked at it and 
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read it: “Sacred to the memory of Sergeant so and so, born such 
a time, died such a time, aged 102 years.” If I should live to that 
age, I hope to meet my comrades here. I met a comrade yester- 
day, who didn’t belong to the Second Ohio, but said he wished he 
had. I said, “Are you here yet?” “Here yet!” he answered, “of 
course [am here yet. I am on detail to help bury you fellows, and 
I am going to do it, too.” I feel that way myself. It does me 
good to come to all these reunions. Our company, Company F, 
holds a reunion every year down in Ashtabula County, and we 
have elegant times, and we have pretty good times here. I am 
glad to see you, comrades, and hope you may live long and pros- 
per and come to the reunion next year. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT HoucnutTon. In the language, I think of St. Paul, 
if he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, about which critics do not 
agree, time alone has failed us to tell of the deeds of faith and 
struggle and heroism of our Gideons, and Baraks, and Sampsons, 
not alone in the Valley Campaign, but along the whole line from 
the Plains to the Sea, in every campaign of the four years’ War. 
For as we talk together of these things our hearts warm within 
us and our memories quicken and we indeed are again in the midst 
of those days and scenes. But the hours have gone by and this 
day is done. Yet we will sing one more song of those sacred 
times ; and the Glee Club shall lead us. 


The Quartet sang, “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” the 
comrades joining in the chorus. 


THE PresipENT. We have one very important matter before 
we adjourn. This morning the Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented its report and the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year : 


PLPEStUCH odor VR ERE AL: ae eee ae eae Re Gen. A. B. Nettleton 
WCE CESICERG uw gre cre Seat eieleaniaoeie ote ae Judge J. R. Johnston 
Secretaryeantl sd rcapl cers cm mye ete Mateo yee W. R. Austin 


Executive Committee: 


Alexander Gibbs, of Company H; 
S. Gould of 25th Battery ; 
Capt. S. A. Rand, of Company F. 


It gives me great satisfaction on behalf of myself and the re- 
tiring administration to pass into the watch-care of those so emi- 
nently worthy and so devoted, the interests of our Association for 
the coming year. General Nettleton, I take pleasure in turning 
over to you at this time the honor and service of the office of 
President. 
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THE PRESIDENT, General Nettleton. Comrades, I don’t know 
of any organization on the face of the earth of which I should be 
prouder to be president than of this Association of these Ohio 
Veterans. I thank you heartily for the honor conferred upon me. 
I shall endeavor to perform the duties of the office of President as 
well as I can, and promise that unless something very unforeseen 
occurs I shall be with you one year from now and preside at your 
meeting then. I thank you. 


VicE PRESIDENT JOHNSTON. Comrades: I would be per- 
haps derelict in my duty if I did not say that I appreciate the 
honor which you have conferred upon me by selecting me as Vice 
President of this Association. I hope the necessity will not arise 
during the coming year of being called upon to discharge any 
active duties; from the looks of our president he is abundantly 
able and I hope will enjoy good health to discharge every duty that 
he may be called upon to perform. If he does not, and I am re- 
quired to do them, I will then be ready to be on hand and deliver 
you an inaugural address. 


Mr. AusTIN, Secretary and Treasurer. My comrades, it 
affords me great pleasure to address you at this time and make a 
few remarks, which I hope you will consider complimentary. We 
have endeavored in the past year—I mean when I speak of “we” 
the retiring president with the assistance of the other officers—we 
have endeavored to get together as good a reunion at this time as 
it has ever been possible for us to do; and I think from the results, 
from what we have seen today, there is no question but what the 
effort has been well repaid. We feel amply rewarded for all the 
effort made in this direction, and I trust that in our next meeting 
we will endeavor to do as well as we have done this year, and im- 
prove if it is possible. I thank you for the courtesy of re-election 
to this office. 


PRESIDENT NETTLETON. The meeting will close with the 
singing by the Quartet club of “The Soldier’s Farewell.” 


The Arion Quartet then sang: 


“Ne’er more may I behold thee, 
Or to this heart enfold thee; 
With sword and pennon glancing, 
I see the foe advancing, 
Farewell, farewell, my own true love. 
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Pll think of thee with longing, 

Think thou when tears are thronging, 
That with my last faint sighing, 

I'll whisper soft, while dying, 
Farewell, farewell, my own true love.” 


PRESIDENT NETTLETON. In the name of the Association, and 
without the formality of a vote, I desire to return to Reverend 
Donald M. Grant and to the Arion Quartet who have added so 
much to our profit and pleasure, the hearty thanks of the Asso- 
ciation. 


And this Association now stands adjourned to meet in Re- 
union again next year upon the call of the Executive Committee. 
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Meee encen 0. feo he ee cole oben Sullivan, O. 
OO NUS (GRA esa ee Oe 1 a i a New London, O. 
MM SGLUET gee Pofore dees pia les ol pack 'e-aucie¥ers a's Cleveland, O. 
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